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FORWARD TO MORE EFFECTIVE 


HEALTH EDUCATION’ 


A LONG time ago I read a poem which left an 
impression on me that has lasted all these years. 
It began: 

I shall write verses when I get to Heaven 

But no more now. 
There I shall find new words... . 
New words for star and wing and death and 
glory... «<7? 
Health education also needs new words. And 
through the war, I believe, we are acquiring 
new meanings for old words in health education 
—new meanings for food and exercise, and rest 
and relaxation. The word food, for example, is 
alive with new meanings. On the battlefields, 
food means renewed energy. In the conquered 
countries of Europe, food means existence and 
resistance to disease. On the home front, the 
right kind and amount of food mean more man- 
hours of producing. Our use of food also re- 
fleets our character—our self-restraint; or our 
lack of character—our self-indulgence, which 

1 Paper read at the joint meeting of the Health 
Education, Mental Health, and Physical Education 
sections at the Silver Jubilee Conference of the New 

York Society for the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion, New York City, March 20, 1943. 
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makes black market profiteering possible. Simi- 
larly, rest, relaxation, and sleep have taken on 
increased significance as requisites to efficiency 
in industry and in the armed forees. For ex- 
ample, the ability of men in the RAF and in 
our Air Force to relax before and after intense 
action is recognized as an important component 
of their success. 

In their world-wide setting, these and other 
familiar words in the field of health education, 
which have passed so lightly over the heads of 
educators, become arresting. This expansion in 
word meaning is only part of a larger tendency 
for health no longer to be considered as an end 
in itself, but as a part of total living, and as an 
essential condition of the good community and 
the good world. The present emphasis is not 
on personal health or even on community health, 
but on health for victory. Health is as impor- 
tant as that. 

If pupils, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and school boards really caught a vision of the 
world-wide, as well as the personal and com- 
munity, significance of health, they would be 


roused from their apathetie lip-service and 
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shaken out of the complacency with which they 
have accepted health in the abstract but not in 
the concrete. Health should play a larger role 
in the minds of educators, and policy, once for- 
mulated, should be converted into constructive 
action. 

One approach to more effective health eduea- 
tion is through provision of time and personnel. 
High schools have long required five years of 
English but have seemed satisfied with scanty 


health. The 


teacher has a fine opportnuity to make health 


attention to elementary-school 
education an important and intrinsic part of the 
total 
ences in healthful living in every class and all 


school program. To supplement experi- 
through the day, one period a day during one 
semester of the first year of senior high school 
should be devoted to personal orientation to the 
health-edueation experiences offered in high 
school and to immediate problems of healthful 
living. This 
consideration of health problems which might 


would insure time for intensive 


otherwise be neglected. In the senior year a 
similar allotment of time would give each group 
of students opportunity to fill gaps in their 
health knowledge and to try to solve personal 
and community health problems which still need 
attention. 

If, however, the allotted time is to be used 
effectively, there must be qualified persons to 
conduct the Recently the New York 


State Education Department has recommended 


classes. 


that every school appoint a health co-ordinator. 
Unfortunately, even a state department cannot 
“Let there be health co-ordinators,” and 
expect The de- 
partment recommends that the best qualified 
person in each school be chosen for the position. 
So far, so good. But, if there is no fully quali- 
fied person, then, obviously, the best qualified 
person should make it his business to acquire 
as rapidly as possible the newer knowledge of 


say, 
them to emerge full-fledged. 


nutrition, the most important functional knowl- 
edge of physiology, the guidance point of view 
and procedures, and whatever other knowledge 
and skill he needs in order to engage in effective 
health teaching, health protection, and health 
guidance. 

Time and personnel are merely means to im- 
plement methods and materials of instruction. 
In effective health education, pupils are guided 
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in the selection of the school and community ex- 
periences which they need and from which they 
Selee- 
tive Service figures have been widely used as 
I should like to use these 


have the capacity and maturity to profit. 


teaching material. 
figures but not as they are usually used—as an 
oceasion for manifesting alarm at the large 
percentage of defects of teeth, vision, heart, 
bones, and muscles uncovered in the draft and 
in NYA should like to turn our 
attention to the other half of the men who were 


surveys. I 


physically well qualified according to prewar 
standards. How did they “get that way’? 
What influences in the home, the school, and the 
community made them so straight (in the moral 
as well as in the physical sense), so strong, and 
How did the 
men in the parachute troops and others in the 


in such sound organic health? 


Air Forces develop their physical potentialities 
to such a high degree? We health edueators 
would profit by turning our attention to this 
positive aspect of the draft figures. If we 
obtained this kind of information we could say 
to our students, “Granted you have a good 
hereditary base, you can build on it as these 
boys did through various home and school and 


, 


out-of-school activities.” Girls, too, may be ap- 
proached through the developmental experiences 
of young women now rendering important ser- 
vices, because modern medicine has prevented 
many vitality-destroying diseases and has taught 
them the ways of positive health. I would sug- 
gest that health educators draw on the experi- 
ences of the splendid young men and women who 
have won good health through sane and scientific 
living and that they use this case material as 
essential content in their health classes and 
individual conferences. 

A second approach to materials of health 
education today is through a consideration of 
our country’s needs. Army and Navy officers 
say that they want the schools to send them 
men with the will to win, with sound organic 
health, with remediable defects corrected, with 
a readiness to co-operate with Army and Navy 
regulations—to eat the good food provided, to 
go to sick bay when necessary, to protect others 
from communicable diseases, to refrain from 
excesses that will interfere with highest effi- 
ciency. These are not unreasonable demands. 
They are as important for peace as for war. 
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The schools should rise to the oceasion and meet 
them through superior health-education meth- 
ods and materials. 

The commonest source of health-education 
content lies in problems that are the most 
prevalent or the greatest hindrance to effective 
war effort and to the best development of the 
individual. Five problems which have recently 
come to my attention most persistently are those 
of absence from school, food, social hygiene, 
the budgeting of time, and safety. 

In many schools absence has increased for 
various reasons, such as less home supervision, 
more home responsibilities, the lure of remunera- 
tive work, lowered resistance to disease, and a 
feeling of futility with respect to school. High- 
school students should see the relationship of 
absenteeism in school to the very serious prob- 
lem of absenteeism in war industries. “Accord- 
ing to an estimate made by the Gallup Poll, the 
time lost from war industries or war-connected 
industries because of illness in a single month 
could have built two heavy cruisers, 448 medium 
bombers, or 3,200 light tanks.”? The student 
council in one high sehool is undertaking to 
study the problem of increased absence in the 
school. A committee of teachers and students 
has worked out a plan for interviewing each 
student who is absent. The interview aims to 
get at the real cause of the absence and the 
absentee’s suggestions as to how, in the future, 
he can prevent absence of that kind. The chief 
sauses of absences and methods of dealing with 
them will be presented in homeroom and as- 
sembly programs, and graphs will be made by 
rooms showing, month by month, increase or de- 
crease in absence for different causes. 

Many serious food problems have been re- 
ported. Whenever the supply of certain foods 
is limited, the need for more effective knowledge 
of nutrition becomes increasingly apparent. 
With milk and cheese, brown bread, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables as a base, the health of 
children need not suffer. Every available piece 
of land in and around large cities should be 
utilized for children’s gardens and many city 
boys and girls in well-supervised groups may 
make an important contribution through the 
summer land army. Quite apart from rationing 


2 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, ‘‘ The 
Health of the Nation,’’ Health Bulletin for Teach- 
ers, 13: 29, September, 1941—June, 1942. 
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problems, however, are poor food habits result- 
ing from lack of home care and supervision. 
Parents rush off to work or to volunteer defense 
activities, and the older children give the little 
ones coffee and buns for breakfast and an 
equally inadequate lunch and supper. Here is 
an important opportunity to teach older stu- 
dents the proper care and feeding of young chil- 
dren. 

But older children must also learn to feed 
themselves. Many, for the first time in their 
lives and without sufficient preparation, are now 
given money and the freedom to choose their 
own food at corner drugstores and coffee shops. 
Still others have the responsibility of getting 
meals for members of their family who are 
working on shifts that throw the normal daily 
routine out of gear. These are only a few of 
the food problems that can be attacked in prae- 
tical ways by school and community agencies. 

From many sides come reports of the serious- 
ness of the problem of social hygiene, especially 
as it involves girls as young as thirteen and 
fourteen. Nurses in hospitals and in public- 
health centers are meeting tragie eases daily. 
They are trying to get in touch with girls whose 
names have been reported on the slips filled out 
by soldiers when they return to camp. From 
these slips girls who have been exposed to 
venereal disease can frequently be located and 
the visiting nurse can explain her visit by say- 
ing, “You may have been exposed to a com- 
muniecable disease which ean be prevented by 
prompt attention.” The Army takes practically 
no responsibility for the girls in the camp areas; 
the social agencies have not received sufficient 
support to carry out an effective program. In 
other communities, co-ordination which would 
result in a fuller use of the available agencies 
has not been effected. 

The most important agency in this work is the 
school, for its action is preventive rather than 
remedial. It is well known that sex information 
should be given early, and the present conditions 
with respect to girls makes this need even more 
obvious. But attitude is more important than 
information, and there is no substitute for ex- 
perience in a wholesome family relationship 
where parents are partners in the marriage rela- 
tionship, and show respect for the body and for 
each other. The attitude toward sex in a 
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nation’s culture is another most important fae- 
The Cheyenne Indian tribe, for example, 
children. 


tor. 


considered sex play unnatural for 
Sex, they believed, was not for sexual pleasure 
but for procreation. Young people were simply 
expected to remain chaste until they were old 
enough to have children. When all the people 
have this attitude toward sex, it is naturally 
communicated to the children. In our culture, 
we take the very different attitude that sex in- 
natural that 
Some of the young girls who have got 


terest is and restraining it is a 
problem. 
into difficulty may have done it from a sense 
of patriotism. They should be given opportuni- 
ties to express their patriotism in other ways. 
Older women, merely to satisfy their own unful- 
filled adolescent cravings, should not take suit- 
able part-time volunteer work away from the 
adolescents who want to serve in real and prae- 
tical In the school, right attitudes can 
best be built through group discussion, selected 


Ways. 


motion pictures, and literature that is true to 
life. 

The budgeting of time is another problem on 
which many high-school students need help. 
They want to do their academie work, contribute 
to war work, perform community services, and 
have a good time. Individually and in groups 
they can be helped to plan a sensible and suit- 
able 24-hour schedule. Through skillful group 
discussion they can be helped to realize that 
burning the candle at both ends may “give a 
lovely light,” but that it 
efficiency in the long run nor for the maximum 


does not make for 


use of one’s powers. 


Problems of safety have been discussed so 


adequately elsewhere® that only a brief reference 


The 


to their importance need be made here. 


BMwent@ . « . 
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automobile-aeccident rate has been going down 
because of the shortage of gas and rubber. In- 
dustrial accidents, on the other hand, have in- 
creased out of all proportion to increase in em- 
ployment and work hours. Accidents in the 
armed forees are no insignificant factor in loss 
The sum total of ae- 
The 


facts is 


of lite and in disability. 
cidents means a serious loss of manpower. 
graphic material based on aecident 
As in the ease of ab- 
study the 


vivid and convincing. 

senteeism, children are eager to 

causes and do all they can about the problem. 
In conclusion, I would emphasize the follow- 

ing essentials of effective wartime and postwar 

health education: 

of the 
more 


1. That educators should have a vision 
world-wide 


clearly the implications of our familiar health-edu- 


importance of health and _ see 
cation terms. 

2. That the health education of the entire popula- 
tion, on all age levels, individually as well as in 
mass, be undertaken simultaneously. 

3. That case studies of young men and women 
who have attained sound organic health, freedom 
from disease, and physical fitness be used as teach- 
ing material. 

4. That the immediate personal and community 
health confronting children and 
young people be attacked realistically and_ thor- 
oughly and that the study of each problem be pur- 
sued until the best possible solution is reached and 


problems now 


practical results in the community and in the lives 
of children and adults are attained. 

5. That children and parents be encouraged to 
assume responsibility for their own health and for 
those aspects of community health over which they 
have some measure of control. 

6. That 
healthful 
munity be effected. 


co-ordination of all the resourees for 


living within the school and the com- 





THE SUPREME COURT HANDS DOWN 
AN EDUCATIONALLY SIGNIFICANT 
DECISION 
By a six-to-three decision the U. 
Court ruled last week that children whose par- 


ents espouse doctrines of religious sects opposed 


S. Supreme 


‘*Aeccidents Facts, 1942,’’ and the magazine, 
Safety Education, both published by the National 
Safety Council, Ine., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago, Illinois, 


to the practice cannot be compelled to partici- 
pate in the Salute to the Flag as a condition of 
attending publie schools. The majority opinion 
was couched in the following words by Asso- 
ciate Justice Robert H. Jackson: 


We think the action of the local authorities in 
compelling the flag salute and pledge transcends 
power and in- 


constitutional limitations on their 


vades the sphere of intellect and spirit which it 
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is the First Amendment to our 


Constitution to reserve from all official control. ... 


purpose of the 


To sustain the compulsory flag salute we are re- 
quired to say that a Bill of Rights which guards 
the individual’s right to speak his own mind left 
it open to public authorities to compel him to utter 
what is not in his mind. 

The well-known Washington correspondent, 
W. H. Lawrence, in commenting on the decision 
in The New York Times, June 20, characterized 
it as a distinct gain for the cause of civil liber- 
ties and as particularly significant because the 
religious body that carried the question to the 
highest court, and in whose favor the ruling 
was made, is only a tiny minority group. Mr. 
Lawrence said in part: 

That a democracy, in time of war, and at a time 
of intense patriotic emotions, could excuse any resi- 
dent from saluting its flag is impressive evidence 
of the high regard in which the Bill of Rights is 
held by this country which is fighting, along with 
the rest of the United Nations, to establish the 
‘*Four Freedoms. ’’ 

There is an important and as yet unanswered 
question in this connection, and in connection 
with other of the freedoms named in the Bill 
Do these guaranteed liberties mor- 
through 


of Rights. 
ally justify minorities in attempting, 
means other than open and aboveboard argu 
ment, and especially through political machina- 
tion, trickery, and intimidation, to force their 
own standards on the people as a whole, the 
majority of whom may have sincere and con- 
Should 
not sauce for the democratic minorities also be 
for the democratic 


scientious objections to such standards? 


something akin to sauce 
majority? There is no intent to imply that the 
very small minority group just referred to has 
any such aims or would engage in any such 
practices. Far from it. But much larger and 
far more powerful minorities have not hesi- 
tated in the past to employ undereover methods 
and political intimidation to promote legisla- 
tion of this sort—and in at least one instance 
with temporary success but ultimately disas- 
trous results. Similar methods have been used 
to block legislation to which certain minority 
groups have been opposed. At basis this is a 
moral question, and it is something more than 
the time-honored controversy as to whether a 
through ignoble 


end should be sought 


Some day some inspired philosopher 


noble 


means. 
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may clarify the issue, perhaps in a treatise 
bearing such title as “The Ethies of 


Democracy.’”—W. C. B. 


some 


CHANCELLOR CAPEN WARNS 
AGAINST A POSTWAR CON- 
TINUANCE OF WARTIME 
CURBS 


In addressing the graduating class of the 
University of Buffalo, May 23, Samuel P. 
Capen, chancellor, recognized both the neces- 
sity and the justice of wartime curbs on the 
“privileges and prerogatives,” the “traditional 
rights,” that are the most important elements 
in the American heritage. He believes, how- 
ever, that both “the contribution that America 
can make to international order and the nature 
of any internal reforms it may undertake” after 
the war “will be determined by what America 


itself is like when peace is once more estab- 


lished.” He hopes and believes that “it will 
have remained true to its essential character,” 
but “only a blind sentimentalist would deny that 
it may be radically and permanently changed.” 
Prior to the war, he says, the American people 
enjoyed many types of freedom in addition to 
those guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. For 
example— 

... They were free to buy whatever they had the 
money to pay for. They were free to sell whatever 
they owned at such prices as they could get for it. 
They were free to manufacture any article they 
knew how to make in such quantity as they chose. 
They were free to engage in any occupations and 
to change their occupations at will. As individuals 
and as groups they were free to quit work when the 
conditions of employment were not satisfactory. 
They were free to join any organization designed 
for any purpose, except for the violent overthrow 
They 


to join any organization as a condition for getting 


of the government. were under no coercion 


or retaining employment. If any regulation of the 
businesses or the private affairs of individual Amer- 
icans was judged by legislative bodies to be neces 
sary in the general interest, the regulation was 
carried out in accordance with the explicit terms of 
laws passed by the people’s representatives. No 
administrative officer had, or assumed, authority to 
issue rules or regulations, running beyond the letter 
which controlled the conduct or the 


of the law, 


business activities of citizens.... 
Today, while the “freedoms guaranteed by 


the Constitution remain essentially unchanged,” 
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Dr. Capen, “nearly every other one that 
I have 
altogether 


with the hearty 


says 
been circumscribed or 
This has 


approval of “an overwhelming 


mentioned has 


suspended.” been done 


majority of the American people,” who are 


glad 


“whe lly 


“to be less free for a time,” if they may be 
free” in the future. But 
There must be no question about the tem 


You and I 


and all the other university-trained men and women 


porary character of the surrender. . 


bear a special obligation to be vigilant in defense 


of individual liberty, and outspoken on interpreting 
the prmeiples of social organization on which the 
American nation has rested, guided by which it has 
grown great. The obligation lies on us especially 


because we have had the opportunity to study our 


country’s history and institutions, and because our 


training should have developed in us the capacity 


for analysis and the habit of forming judgments 


only after full examination of the evidence. In 


whatever measure we possess these talents, IT am 


sure they will be needed. For, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, we shall face a erisis no less serious for 
America when peace comes than that which war 
itself has forced upon us. Therefore, 1 summon 


you to battle, a battle after the battle, a battle 
which we should enter well armed... . 
The 


servant of 


American government is the agent and 


the people, never their master. Since 


the appetite for power grows by what it feeds on, 
the people must ever be on guard lest the executive 
branch of the government acquire such power as 


to be in effect their master... . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
REVISES ITS PROGRAM IN 
THE HUMANITIES 

THE war is stimulating efforts not merely to 
retain programs of study in the liberal arts but 
to adjust them to the needs that the war has 
either revealed or brought into a sharper focus. 
Several instances of such efforts have been re- 
ported in recent numbers of SCHOOL AND So- 
ciery. Typical of the spirit that has charac- 
terized most of these is the announcement, just 
received from the University of Wisconsin, of 
two new curricula, “Modern Humanities” and 
“Classical Humanities,” which have been organ- 
ized “with the aim of making the courses in 
Humanities more valuable in meeting contem- 
The 


the following statement: “Please note the em- 


porary needs.” announcement italicized 


phasis on foreign languages and the integrated 


study of a foreign culture.” 
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“ . . Integration is secured by means of the 
study of a great regional culture, classical or 
European, in its various interrelated aspects: 
language, literature, geography, history, social 
institutions, art, and philosophy, on the theory 
that such study is effective preparation for liv- 
ing in contemporary society. Each student is 
assigned an adviser, who helps him plan his 
course and directs his tutorial work: and fre- 
quent conferences of students in small groups 
with their advisers establish a community of 
intellectual interest. At the end of the junior 
year the student may, if he wishes, specialize 
in a given period. A final comprehensive ex- 
amination at the end of the senior year insures 
further integration of the course of study. 

The curriculum, “Modern Humanities,” is de- 
signed for prospective teachers of modern lan- 
guages and for “students who anticipate careers 
involving foreign countries”; that in “Classical 
Humanities,” for prospective teachers of Latin 
and also for “students planning for careers in 


other professions and public service.” Among 


the requirements of the former are :” 

Three of the following: (1) Latin 21 (6 er.); 
(2) Greek 1 and 10 (14 er.); (3) a reading knowl- 
edge of French; (4) a reading knowledge of Ger- 
man; (5) a reading knowledge of Spanish; (6) a 
reading knowledge of Italian. Another foreign 
language may be substituted for one of these lan- 
guages with the approval of the Humanities Com- 


mittee. 


The requirements in “Classical Humanities” 
include 22 credits in Latin and 18 credits in 
Greek, 10 credits in natural science, six in his- 
tory, and six in philosophy. 

Other requirements bring the total in each 
“120 credits 
equal number of grade-points.” Particularly 
is the requirement of “tutorial 


eurriculum to academie and an 


y 
emphasized 
papers” (six credits in the modern program, 
12 credits in the classical program) as the prin- 
cipal media for meeting the aim of “integra- 
tion.” Notable, too, is the requirement in each 
of a “final comprehensive examination.” 

The committee charged with the administra- 
tion of the curricula includes Friedrich Bruns, 
professor of German (chairman); Walter R. 
Agard, professor of Greek (secretary) ; Norris 
F. Hall, professor of chemistry; Gaines Post, 
professor of history; Samuel G. A. Rogers, 
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professor of French; Eliseo Vivas, assistant 
professor of philosophy; and Helen C. White, 
professor of English. 

Further information will be gladly furnished 
by the secretary. 


A SUMMER WORKSHOP FOR NUR- 
SERY-SCHOOL AND KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS 
A SUMMER workshop in nursery-school and 
kindergarten education will be held at the 
Oak Lane Country Day School (Philadelphia), 
June 28-July 30, under the joint auspices of 
the school, which is affiliated with the Teachers 
College of Temple University, and the School 
District of Philadelphia. The student body will 
be made up of 40 teachers selected from the 
personnel of the Philadelphia public schools 
and 20 additional participants. For enroll- 
ment in the latter group a fee of $48.00 will 
be charged. Applications should be addressed 
to the Workshop in Early Childhood Eduea- 

tion, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

The staff will include: Esther Mason, pro- 
fessor of early childhood edueation, Teachers 
College, Temple University (chairman) ; Louise 
J. Greathead, supervisor of early childhood 
education, Philadelphia publie schools; M. 
Esther Hill, supervisor of home economies, 
Philadelphia publie schools; and Mary Merritt 
Lang and Rebeeea M. Shuey, of the Oak Lane 
Country Day School, both of whom are lec- 
turers in early childhood education, Teachers 
College, Temple University. 

The following will act in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity: C. L. Cushman, associate superinten- 
dent of schools, Philadelphia; Helen C. Good- 
speed, director of home economics, Philadelphia 
public schools; Emma Johnson, associate pro- 
fessor and director of early childhood and ele- 
mentary edueation, Teachers College, Temple 
University; and J. Conrad Seegers, professor 
of elementary education, Teachers College, Tem- 
ple University, and director, Oak Lane Country 
Day School. 


VARIETY ADDS SPICE TO SUMMER 
SESSIONS 

Arter the four-week intersession, now in 

progress at the University of Michigan, the 

regular summer sessions of six and eight weeks 
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and the summer term (semester), will begin 
June 28 and end August 7, August 28, and 
October 16, respectively. Along with them, 
workshops and laboratory schools and camps 
in the vicinity of Ann Arbor will be operated. 
All features of the various activities, running 
more or less coneurrentiy, may be learned by 
writing to the Seeretary of the Summer Session, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Western Michigan College of Education 
(Kalamazoo) announces that, in addition to its 
distinctively wartime educational enterprises, it 
is offering four summer sessions and eight 
“integrated programs and workshops for the 
training of teachers.” The Graduate Division 
is also giving a number of courses equivalent 
to one fourth or one third of the requirements 
for the Master’s degree. 

The 11 New York State teachers colleges are 
to hold summer sessions, some to offer six-week 
courses, others, eight-week courses. New York 
State College for Teachers (Albany) opens 
July 5 and closes August 14. The other state 
teachers colleges offer work during the follow- 
ing periods: Brockport, June 28—August 6 (for 
the six-week course), August 20 (for the eight- 
week session); Buffalo, July 6—August 13; 
Cortland, June 28—-August 6 and August 20; 
Fredonia, June 28-August 6; Geneseo, June 
28—August 6 and August 20; New Paltz, June 
28—August 6; Oneonta, June 28—August 6 and 
August 20; Oswego, July 5—-August 13; Platts- 
burg, June 28—August 6 and August 20; Pots- 
dam, June 28—August 6. 

At Syracuse (N. Y.) University, the summer 
session for this year will run from July 5 to 
August 14. In 1944, there will be three groups 
of summer offerings: a summer term, May 15- 
August 26; a special summer term for entering 
freshmen, June 26—September 2; and the sum- 
mer session, July 10—-August 19. 


THE ALBERTA FOLKLORE PROJECT 

SPONSORED, in part, by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, what might be called a Good Neighbor 
project will be undertaken this summer by R. 
EK. Gard, instructor in speech and drama, Cor- 
nell University, in the province of Alberta, Can- 
ada. Briefly, its purpose is “to collect and pre- 
serve, before it is too late, much of the history, 
color, and drama that went into the making of 
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the Dominion of Canada.” Mr. Gard will have 
his headquarters at the University of Alberta 
(Edmonton), and he hopes not only to gather 
such materials as will “lend themselves to drama- 
tization” but to help Canadians to create their 
literature out of the historical and semi- 
historical that 
thinks that the youth of the country will miss a 


own 
stories are their heritage. He 
great opportunity if they do not conserve, while 
they can, the wealth of experience that is stored 


in the minds and hearts of the “old settlers.” 
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The remarkable success of a similar project in 
New York State, under the direction of A. M. 
Drummond and Mr. Gard, a four-year project, 
furnished the incentive for the Canadian ven- 
ture. Having interested other departments than 
his own at Cornell in “the preservation of a re- 
gion’s history and folklore” and having seen his 
work abundantly justified by the writing and 
publishing of many plays throughout the state, 
Mr. Gard is confident that his efforts in Canada 
will lead to results no less gratifying. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ANTHONY V. 
Park Country Day School, has been appointed 


Hewlett, N. Y. 


BARBER, headmaster, Tuxedo 


headmaster, Lawrenee School, 
DoNALD A. WILLIAMSON, senior master, Elgin 


(I1l.) 


appointed acting headmaster to serve until a 


Academy and Junior College, has been 


successor to Karl G. Leinbach can be appointed. 
Mr. June 10, 


years ot 


Leinbach resigned, after seven 


service. 
ALTON O’STEEN, state supervisor of musie, 
Alabama, has been appointed head of a newly 
created department of fine arts, University of 
Alabama. The will 


music, and related 


department include art, 


fields. 


LeopoLp ARNAUD, dean, Sehool of Architec- 
Columbia University, left, June 20, for 


Aires, 


of lectures, during July and 


ture, 
series 
August, at the 
He has 


been appointed visiting professor by the Car- 


Buenos where he will deliver a 


Colegio Libre de Estudios Superiores. 


negie Endowment for International Peace. 


ALFRED McCiuna@ Ler, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, Wayne University (De- 
for the U. S. 


Department of Justice in its case against the 


troit), “is eondueting research 
Associated Press as a monopoly in restraint 


of trade and in violation of press freedom.” 


ErNO Raper, music director, Radio City 


Musie Hall, has been appointed to conduct a 
course in celestial navigation, New York Uni- 


versity, beginning June 29. 


Fritz Rept, associate professor of social 


work, Wayne University, will conduct research 








in the Workshop on Later Childhood and Early 
Adolescence to be held at a fresh-air 
sponsored jointly by the University of Michi- 


camp 


gan, Wayne University, and other interested 


organizations. 


AMONG visiting professors in the summer ses- 
sion, Columbia University, are the following: 
Liston Pope, assistant professor of social ethies, 
Divinity School, Yale 
Cooper, chief, department of nutrition, Monte- 
fiore Hospital (New York City); Gilbert Lee 
Ilunsinger, secretary, Welfare Council, Wel- 
fare Federation of Newark (N. J.); Florence 
L. Jenkins, 
education, Maine; Stephen P. Jewett, director, 
neurological Metropolitan Hospital 
(New York City); Edna Van Horn, executive 
Home 


Chase Going 


University; Lenna F. 


state director of home-economies 


division, 
American Economies Asso- 
ciation ; Mrs. W oodhouse, 
professor of economics, Connecticut College, 


New 


secretary, 


and 


London. 


ErNest O. MELBy, president, Montana State 
University, will give a special course, “Prob- 
lems of Instructional Leadership in Elementary 
Schools,” at the University of Chicago, July 
12-30. 
same course may enroll with Virgil E. Her- 


“Those desiring extended work in the 
rick,” head of the department of elementary 
edueation, who is conducting the course from 
June 21 through July 9. 


AMONG members of the staff of Wayne Uni- 
versity who will offer courses during the sum- 
mer session are Maude Fiero and Donald C., 
Marsh, assistant professors of sociology; H. 
Warren Dunham and Norman D. Humphrey, 
instructors in sociology; Alex Linn Trout, spe- 
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cial lecturer in housing, and Frank E. Hartung 
and Norman F. Kinzie. 

LucILLE Perry, dean of nurses, Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director, Student 
War Reserve, U. S. Publie Health 


Service. 


Nurse 


Henry §S. MILLER, assistant professor of 
economics, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), 
is serving as chief, Italian unit, enemy branch, 
Board of Warfare, 


BD. @. 


Economie Washington, 


Francis E. Grirrin, formerly associate su- 
pervisor of rural education, New York State 
Education Department, has been appointed 
provisional chief of the newly established Bu- 
reau of Rural Administration, which is de- 
signed to “plan and direct the state’s partici- 
pation in the development and improvement of 
the administration of rural schools. ...” James 
A. Harris, associate supervisor of rural educa- 


tion, will be Mr. Griffin’s associate. 


EpGar M. Draper, professor of secondary 
education and eurriculum, University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle), has been appointed by the 
Washington State Department of Publie In- 
struction chairman of a committee “to prepare 
a pre-induction course in radio” by means of 
which fundamentals of radio, radio mainte- 
nance and repair, and code will be made avail- 
able to the schools of the state at the opening 
of the next school year. The work of the com- 
mittee is under the supervision of the univer- 
sity. Associated with Dr. Draper are G. K. 
Chamberlin, West Seattle High School; Austin 
Eastman, professor of 
P. a 
eral engineering, and Alice Hayden, University 
of Washington; Julius Mann, Lincoln High 
School (Tacoma); F. A. Rantz and Alfred 
Scheer, Roosevelt High School (Seattle); B. E. 
Smead, Everett High School; and Virgil White- 
head, Ballard High School, Seattle. 


electrical engineering, 


Jacobsen, assistant professor of gen- 


CHARLES M. Van CLEVE has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Richland County 


(Ill.), to sueceed the late Earl H. Hostettler, 
Mr. Van Cleve, 
who will not assume office until August 1, has 


who died suddenly, May 30. 


been appointed acting superintendent to con- 
duct the business of the schools in the interim. 
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FRANCIS GILL, who has been acting superin- 
Helens (Ore.), 
15, when the superintendent, Ira W. 


tendent of schools, St. since 
March 
Tucker, resigned, has been elected to the super- 
intendency. 

IrvIN E. Rosa, superintendent of schools, 
(Minn.), Irvin H. 


Schmitt in the superintendency at Davenport 


Rochester will succeed 
(lowa p, July l. 

ERNEST F. Forbes, superintendent of schools, 
Fales, 
superintendent, Attleboro (Mass.), August 1. 


Claremont (N. H.), will succeed Lewis A. 


Tue following members of the staff of the 
reached the 
will become 
David Prescott 


the university 


University of California, having 


retirement age of seventy years, 
professors emeriti, June 30: 
Barrows, former president of 
and professor of political science; Walter Mor 
ris Hart, former vice-president and professor 


William C. 
architecture; Mary F. 


of English; Hays, professor oft 
Patterson, associate pro- 
fessor ot decorative art and design; James Je 


Noyes, 


professor of Slavie languages; Clarence Pas 


Allen, professor of Greek; George IR. 
chall, professor of German; Oliver M. Wash 


burn, protessor of the history of art; and 
Floyd H. Cherry, associate professor of elec 
trical engineering (all on the Berkeley cam 
pus); on the Los Angeles campus, Loye Miller, 
professor ot biology ; J. L. Merriam, prolessor 


of edueation; and WwW. W. 


education and, until five years ago, dean, School 


1 , 
Nemp, protessor ot 


of Edueation, 3erkeley. 


Recent Deaths 

C. P. Cary, Wisconsin State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction (1903-21), died, June 14, 
Mr. C 


who since his retirement had been a writer and 


at the age of eighty-seven years. ary, 


lecturer in the field of education, had taught in 
Ohio, Nebraska 


the superintendeney in Wisconsin. 


Kansas, and before going to 
ANNA IsaBnEL MuLrorb, former professor of 
botany, Vassar College, died, June 15, at the 
age of ninety-five years. 
MaJor HOLMES, asso 
ciate professor of mathematics, Norwich Uni- 
versity (Northfield, Vt.), died, June 16. Major 


a member of the staff since 


FREDERICK FLETCHER 


Holmes had been 
1925. 
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ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, professor emeritus 
of government, Harvard University, died, June 
16. He would have been eighty-nine years old, 
July 7. Dr. Hart, who was eonsidered an au- 
thority on George Washington, had served the 


university as instructor in American history 


(1883-86), instructor in history (1886-87), as- 
sistant professor (1887-97), professor (1897- 
1910), and professor of government, 1910-26. 
Dr. Hart was the author of many books among 
which are: “Formation of the Union,” “Slavery 


and Abolition,” and “The American Nation.” 


JAMES McGirrert, head of the department 
of mathematics, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (Troy, N. Y.), died, June 18, at the age 
Dr. MeGiffert had served 
the institute since 1892 as instructor in mathe- 
matics (1892-1900), assistant professor (1900- 


of seventy-five years. 


1), associate professor (1910-20), professor 
(1920-30), professor of graduate mathematies 
(since 1930), and head of the department, since 


1935. 


THE REVEREND Ropert FirzGeraup, O.S.A., 
for twenty-one years professor of chemistry, 
Villanova (Pa.) College, died, June 18, at the 


age of seventy-four years. 


HeRMON Carey Bumpvus, well-known edu- 
eator, naturalist, and zoologist, sueceumbed to a 
heart attack, June 21, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Dr. Bumpus had served as_ professor 
of biology (1886-89), Olivet (Mich.) College; 
assistant professor of zoology (1890-91), asso- 
ciate professor (1891-92), and professor of 
comparative anatomy (1892-1901), Brown Uni- 
versity; curator of invertebrate zoology (1901- 
02) and direetor (1902-11), American Museum 
of Natural History; business manager (1911- 
14), University of 
(1914-19), Tufts College. 
extent responsible for the development of trail- 


Wisconsin; and president 
He was to a great 


side museums in national and state parks. 


Coming Events 

A CONFERENCE on Planning for Day Care of 
Children in Wartime will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Among the 
speakers will be William H. Spencer, regional 
director of the War Manpower Commission; 
Mary Anderson, director, Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor; H. L. MeCarthy, 
regional director of the Social Seeurity pro- 


Chieago, July 5-10. 
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gram; Mary J. Moon, regional supervisor, War 
Publie Services Division, FWA; Mary Murphy, 
chairman, Child Welfare Commission, Chicago 
OCD; and I. Evelyn Smith, secretary, Child 
Welfare Section, Council of Social Agencies, 
Helen L. 


psychology at the university, is in charge of 


Chicago. Koch, professor of child 


the conference. 


Tue New England Institute of International 
Relations “will depart from its traditional meet- 
ing place for the past 11 summers, Wellesley 
College,” to meet at Andover Newton Theolog- 
ical School (Newton Centre, Mass.), July 5-14. 
Among the sponsors are the Reverend Michael 
J. Ahern, S.J., of Weston (Mass.) College; 
James P. Baxter, 3d, president, Williams Col- 
lege (Williamstown, Mass.) ; Bancroft Beatley, 
president, Simmons College (Boston) ; Kenneth 
C. M. Sills, president, Bowdoin College (Bruns- 
wick, Me.); and Henry M. Wriston, president, 
The New England Institute 
is one of 10 institutes of international relations 


Brown University. 


conducted in different sections of the country 
each year under the auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee with the co-opera- 
tion of the Congregational Council for Social 
Action. Additional 
tained from George A. Selleck, 5 Longfellow 


information may be ob- 


Park, Cambridge, Mass. 
Other Items of Interest 
AN intensive nine-month course in physical 
therapy will be substituted at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the regular two-year curriculum in 
that subject, according to an announcement by 
Harry Morgan Ayres, acting director, Univer- 
sity Extension. The course, which will begin 
next September, is designed “to meet the acute 
shortage of physical therapists for service in 
the Army and Navy hospitals.” The standards 
set up by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, AMA, will be met by the new 
program and will qualify graduates for regis- 
tration with the American Congress of Physical 
Therapy. William Benham Snow, director of 
physical therapy, Presbyterian Hospital, and 
chairman of the Committee on the Physical 
Therapy Course, said that within a year gov- 
ernmental and civilian hospitals will need 1,154 
physieal-therapy aides and that the need will 
still acute when rehabilitation 


become more 


work of the postwar period is under way. 
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Students who have had two years of college 
work “including courses in physics and biology” 
or who are graduates of an accredited school 
of nursing or physical edueation are eligible for 
the new course, which will “cover one regular 
academic year and one summer session,” and 
will include clinical work in various hospitals 
in the city. 


For the year 1943-44, the office of superin- 
St. Helens (Ore.), has been 
The board of 


trustees of the school also granted permission 


tendent of schools, 
abolished, as an “experiment.” 


to the teachers to work 24 hours a week in their 
free time at outside employment. 


THE executive secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Edueation, Harry Wright McPherson, 
requested suggestions from J. Edgar Hoover of 
the FBI for “a well-rounded curriculum” to 
which Mr. Hoover replied that he would advo- 
cate for an education program: (1) religious 
teaching, regardless of denominational tenets; 
(2) professional ethics, which “might serve to 


instill in students an idea of the importance of 


a proper standard of personal relationship to 
their jobs, to their fellow man, to the country 
and, of course, to their God”; (3) crime pre- 
vention. The Methodist Board of Education 
has under its jurisdiction 135 colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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MAKING a virtue of necessity, Cornell Uni 
versity has formed a plan by which the cancel- 
lation of reunions because of transportation 
difficulties may be turned to good account. It 
The funds 
that alumni would have spent traveling to re 
War Bonds for 


Up to June 8 bonds and stamps 


is called the “bonded-reunion” plan. 


unions are put into Series F 
the university. 
from approximately 600 contributors had a ma 
turity value of $13,625, and the indications are 
that the amount will be doubled by the end of 
the month. Fifty-five out of the 69 graduating 
classes in existence have been heard from, the 
highest percentage of bonds having been con 
tributed by the class of 1909, with 1903, 1913, 
1916, and 1918 as runners-up. Needless to say, 
the idea is not being regarded with disdain by 
other institutions. 

Av the 213th Convoeation, June 18, at the 
University of Chieago 442 candidates received 
Of these 41 


two-year bachelor’s degree for general educa 


degrees. were awarded the new 


tion, the conventional four-year recipients out 


numbering them six to one. Twenty-five of the 


41 were under 20 years of age. The group were 


virtually unanimous in their estimate of the 


course as being “the education every citizen 


” 


ought to have.” This letting down of the bars 


at the university does not apply to the master’s 
bachelors will 


degree; the general-edueation 


have to work three years for that honor. 


Shorter Papers... 





TO THOSE WHO RETIRE 
CoME join in a toast, 
Sing one last lusty tune 
To our lucky colleagues 
Who retire in June. 

The rest of us have 

To keep plugging away, 
But they, lucky scamps, 
Are retiring, they say. 
No more need they teach 
That Gallia est, 

Nor struggle to show 
A whole sentence is best. 


No more wild solutions 
Their souls to appall, 





No translations that torture 
Like wormwood and gall. 


Red ink and red pencils 
They’ll throw away soon, 
The lueky young rascals 
Retiring in June. 


No more sweat of the brow 
Their salaries to earn, 

Just living at ease, 

With money to burn, 


With leisure to do 

What their souls may desire : 
Grow roses or paint them 
Or sit by the fire, 
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Read a novel a night, 
Slumber on until noon, 
Our lucky young colleagues 


Retiring in June. 


Of our pride in their worth 
We hope they’re aware, 
We love them most dearly, 


These spirits so rare, 


And we'd hate to go pricking 
Their bubble so gay, 
sut we feel it our duty 


This one word to say: 


Don’t forget, lucky colleagues, 
Retiring eftsoon 
That you buy your own APPLES 


Beginning in June. 


Cora B. HENNEL 
PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


PSYCHOLOGY OF WARTIME 
PLANNING 


Tue conduct of war requires incisive planning 
in bold manner along most practicable lines in- 
volving complete co-operation, careful organi- 
zation, and training for skillful and concerted 
action for a most effective victory within the 
loss of life and with 


shortest time, with least 


least expenditure of resources. This essay em- 
phasizes the importance of patterns and me- 
chanies of planning, types of plans, and types 
Clarity as to war planning is ob- 


War plans 


of planners. 
tained by analysis of forethought. 
vary in content, goals established, means for 
their attainment, and personnel engaged in their 
design, execution, and modification. Their con- 
sequences vary in time, distance, and in other 
transportation, communica- 


factors ineluding 


tions, personnel, raw materials, armament. 


Plans are continually made for effective prose- 
eution of the for establishment of basic 
objectives such as embodied in the Atlantic 


En- 


war, 


Charter or the Casablanea Conference. 
gaged in war planning are individuals with 
different backgrounds including the cold and 
logical thinker, the imaginative planner, the 
routine technician and the explorative expert. 


Specialists and generalists meet: narrow fields 


are crossed, viewpoints are interchanged. 
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A most eritical problem of war planning is 
the full utilization of the abilities of the entire 
population as well as the conservation and utili- 
zation of the brainpower of experts. There is 
a high premium on discriminating judgment, 
skillful performance, leadership, and original- 
ity. The general level of specialization of the 
population as a whole is raised through wide- 
spread special training programs. The work of 
experts is enhanced by provision of adequate 
challenge, interchange of ideas, sufficient re- 
sources, as well as by the necessity to surpass 
all upper limits of discovery and invention. 
Spread and interpenetration of views of experts 
result in a uniform development of information, 
correlation of scattered research, growth of com- 
mon techniques and terminology, and a general 
improvement in the nature of the work. Be- 
sides, profound motivations inspire experts, 
technicians, and specialists to contribute their 
utmost. 

Co-ordination is control of a vast network 
of operations within a general framework with 
least waste of effort or duplication. Proper tim- 
ing and spacing of efforts through continuity of 
action and balanced programs require clockwork 
machinery, full agreement with relation to meth- 
ods and objectives, and a minimum of conflict or 
red tape. Co-ordination requires a stream of 
information on all phases of interrelated plans. 
This can be best accomplished by an integrated 
organization. 

War planning ineludes control of all resources 
through a design of ways and means to utilize 
them fully, to accumulate and store materials, 
to classify and allocate materials according to 
eritical and basic needs. Decisions are made as 
to the extent of operations for the aceumula- 
tion, distribution, and expenditure of resources, 
and the search for substitutes. 

In scheduling, the work of specialists is inte- 
grated and a synthetie approach is needed to 
put together in meaningful form reports and 
data flowing in from various specialized echelons 
and organizations, each operating on an inde- 
pendent schedule. The top executive body and 
personnel modify and integrate divergent oper- 
ations. The sequence, scope, and intensity of 
operations are all determined by the master 
plan and translated in terms of a series of spe- 
cifie actions within prescribed time periods con- 
stituting a continuous series of operations. 
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An expediting group eliminates interferences, 
solves difficult and confusing problems, insures 
contacts among various responsible executives 
and agencies, and secures action according to the 
predetermined plan. The expediter is a special- 
ist in getting things done. He moves about 
in a busy atmosphere, obtains and relays infor- 
mation, smoothens the operation of the plan, 
and accomplishes a prompt and complete 
achievement of objectives. 

Public opinion is an important factor also. 
It is a most valuable prop for the successful 
earrying out of home-front programs such as 
proper rationing of food, elimination of black 
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markets, effective administration of civilian air- 
raid precautions. An active, wholesome public 
opinion is an integral part of a high morale. 

War plans range from those which are ap- 
plicable immediately to those maturing at a later 
date; they include consideration, at least in part, 
of the termination of hostilities as well as the 
postwar epoch. They comprise short-term, 
medium-term, and long-term plans. This ae- 
counts for the present preoccupation with post 
war planning. The most effective type of war 
planning includes all three types, properly inte 
grated and interrelated. Waewaw Nomaas 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Correspondence ... 





DEAR OLD LATIN!—THE “CRITIC’S” 
REJOINDER 

WHAT an interesting coincidence! In the 
same issue of SCHOOL AND Society, Mareh 6, 
1943, in which Miss Dilla tried so hard and so 
valiantly to extol the virtues of Latin—eight 
pronouncements in all—there appeared a brief 
article in the research section entitled, “The 
Values of Studies in Relation to Character” by 
the eminent educator and psychologist, E. L. 
Thorndike. We learn from this paper that of 
ten or eleven subjects and activities in our high- 
school curriculum, Latin, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, algebra, and geometry make 
a very poor showing. In the estimation of 256 
adults, 155 of them teachers, the median rank 
for these so-called “solids” in the development 
of intellectual and moral traits and in interest 
is so low that only unskilled labor, such as wash- 
ing dishes or shoveling sand, rank lower. 

Now, these revelations are not altogether 
startling and surprising. If, in the words of 
Robert M. Hutchins, “A university is a place 
where people think,” then, is not the high school 
a place where we might expect to detect the 
first, faint signs of the thinking process? 
Herein lies the nub of the whole matter, and 
my chief objection to the study of languages— 
ancient and modern. It is emphatically a mis- 
taken notion to ascribe thinking, cultural, 
humanistic values to the learning of Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and all the rest. There is little 
or nothing in all this language work of a provo- 
sative or challenging nature; the inquiring 


minds of our youngsters are confronted with few 
or no problems. Latin and Greek do not tap 
their interests and power, with the result that 
the students—90 per cent of them—remain in 
different and listless. In short, this type of 
activity is, to a very large extent, nothing more 
nor less than memorization and drill, a form 
of animal training—parrotlike Jearning—a 
Stringfellow Barr, Everett Dean Martin, anc 
others have so aptly suggested. 

That there be no misapprehension, let us 
come to grips with this important and vital mat- 
ter at closer range. In the oft-repeated and 
well-known line from: Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
‘Epred0ev eCeXNatver Tpets mapacayyas els Tas 
’AOnvas ,” What is the cultural value and effect 
to the student of second-year Greek? What is 
the liberalizing influence to him who has “mas 
tered” the principal parts of the verb ‘’eg@iw,”’ 
and has learned that ‘’épayov’’is in the aorist 
tense? Again, what are the virtues attained 
from the memorization of the principal parts of 
the verbs, “proficiscor” and “eano,” and that 
“eapisce” is the third person, singular number, 
and “capiscono” is the third person, plural num 
ber of “capire”? No, this is not liberal edu 
cation—‘“a knowledge of the best that has been 
said and thought in the world”; this is not think 
ing. 

Once more: “our boys and girls read six books 
of Virgil as a cultural exercise,” and Abraham 
Flexner, a keen student of secondary education 
for fifty years, asks, “How many are at the 


close of the process cultivated enough to read 


t 
' 
a 
: 
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the remaining six for themselves?” And I 
would be pleased to have pointed out to me one 
student, who, upon the completion of Xeno- 
phon’s, “Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” reads 
for himself the **Memorabilia,” that intensely 
human portrait of his master, the philosopher 
Socrates. 

I must not bring this portion of my article to 
a close without setting down a few sentences 
from the scholarly Will Durant’s autobiogra- 
phy, “Transition.” It is a paragraph pregnant 
with signficance for everyone of us today. 

... Ultimately I became quite an expert in Latin, 
and achieved the useless distinction of being able 
to converse, fitfully, in a dead language. I studied 
Greek for six years, and taught it for three: and 
yet its classics never came to mean for me, in the 
riginal, anything but a task a struggle with 
syntax and unreliable verbs. 

It is truly amazing to what extent ancient 
custom, tradition, blind faith, and false psy- 
chology still persist in determining the aims, 
purposes, and methods of our high-school eur- 
riculum. And what a consummate amount of 
wishful thinking! In what other way is one to 
describe Miss Dilla’s statement that “Latin is the 
most efficient means to aequire a usable and ex- 
cellent vocabulary”? Several investigations and 
research studies of the effect of Latin upon a 
knowledge and use of English words have been 
made, and the results do not support Miss 
Dilla’s sweeping assertion. May I suggest a 
careful perusal of an article on this subject in 
the September 1, 1923, issue of ScHooL AND 
Society ?! 

But if Miss Dilla is seriously and genuinely 
interested in having our high-school students 
acquire a fine, adequate, rich, and full voeabu- 
lary, let her assign to two or three senior classes 
= careful and diligent reading of ten or twelve 
distinguished English and American novels—all 
contemporary—to be followed, of course, by 





comments, discussions, and criticisms. (The 
reading list will be gladly furnished upon re- 
quest.) I am absolutely confident that at the 
end of six months this group of “normal minds” 
will acquit itself with greater credit, not only 

1 Later summaries of such investigations (e.g., 
W. L. Carr in the ‘‘Eneyelopedia of Educational 
Research,’’ 1941, and in the Classical Journal, 


March, 1942) do not seem to bear out the author’s 
contentions at this point.—EbITor. 
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in the knowledge and use of words, but also in 
oral and written composition, than those boys 
and girls who have plodded through the Aeneid 
for a whole year. 

“Latin grammar is the best foundation so far 
discovered for the grammar of all modern lan- 
guages including English.” Why must there 
be a resort to unreflective and dogmatic state- 
ments? In answer to Miss Dilla’s faith, I wish 
merely to quote a sentence from a_ brilliant 
article in Harpers for March 1943, entitled, “The 
Future of the Humanities,” by William Allan 
Neilson, the distinguished president emeritus of 
Smith College. 

The common idea that we get a solid foundation 
for English grammar by the study of Latin is of 
course a fallacy, which has been responsible for a¢ 
complete misunderstanding of the structure of our 
own tongue. 

That extravagant and far-fetched claims are 
made for the study of Latin, there is no doubt 
whatever. Miss Dilla would have us believe 
that Latin is a prerequisite for an understand- 
ing and appreciation of law, medicine, theology, 
and history, and that it “is the surest key to the 
enjoyment of very much very great literature’— 
and that is not all! 

Well, the material in refutation is enormous. 
Listen, for example, to the testimony of Charles 
W. Eliot, one of America’s greatest educators: 

. a knowledge of the Latin Language is not 
indispensable for the study of either ancient or 
modern civilization, or of the great literatures of 
the world, or of the best ethical systems and re- 
ligions, or of any of the supreme concerns of man- 
kimi. sss 

Finally, Miss Dilla directs my attention to 
the statement that “the study of Latin gives 
habits of precision and accuracy in thinking and 
expression, not to be acquired so efficiently 
otherwise.” Why, I had thought that the doe- 
trine of mental discipline had been exploded 
more than fifty years ago in the days of William 
James. As a matter of fact, one can go back 
to the Greeks and to Plato in particular, who 
considered “mental discipline” of mistaken 
value, if not sheer nonsense. 

To all who earnestly feel that the “training 
of the young is so serious a responsibility that 
it must be made throughout a conscious under- 
taking, and that their time must not be wasted 
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and their futures must not be trifled away” I 
respectfully recommend the careful reading of 
EK. L. Thorndike’s “Mental Discipline in High- 
School Studies,” in the Journal of Educational 


Psychology (Volumes XV and XVIII) and a 


Reborts... 
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hopeful and inspiring book entitled, “What Is 
Edueation?” by Ernest Carroll Moore. 
Puivie 8. BLUMBERG 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
PATERSON, N. J. 





THE NEGRO SPEAKS UP FOR HIMSELF 

Tue February Bulletin of the Committee on 
Youth Problems of the American Council on 
Edueation had as its leading article “A Basis 
for Inter-Racial Co-operation,’ which gives a 
detailed account of the Southern Conference on 
Race Relations meeting at Durham (N. C.) in 
December, 1942, and attended by Negroes in 
the South who are “aware of the growing anti- 
Negro movement.” The presiding officer of the 
conference was P. B. Young, publisher of the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide. The conferees 
signed and issued a New Charter of Race Rela- 
tions in the South, embodying the following 
declarations : 

The old charter is paternalistic and traditional ; 
we want a new charter that is fraternalistie and 
scientific; for the old charter is not compatible 
with the manhood and security of the Negro, nor 
is it compatible with the dignity and self-respect 
of the South. It ever leaves the South morally on 
the defensive! The Negro has paid the full price 
of citizenship in the South and nation, and the 
Negro wants to enjoy the full exercise of this citi- 
zenship, nO more, no less. 

The purpose of this conference then is not seces- 
sionist. . . . Our major objective is accession, not 
secession, This conference is not isolationist. .. . 
We know that the Negro question of the South is 
a part of the great question throughout the nation 
and the world. ... This conference is not seditionist. 
Weare not meeting clandestinely in bundist fashion ; 
but rather as citizens of the South and nation and 
well within our Constitutional rights and preroga- 
tives. ... 

. .- In this historic meeting, whatever advance 
step we may make in race relations will rebound 
to the advantage of the South no less than to the 
advancement of the Negro race. . . . We have 
brought to you a conference that is absolutely un- 
fettered and unintimidated. There are no secret 
commitments, ... no secret financial underwritings. 
May God help us on this historic occasion to acquit 
ourselves like men... . 


A subcommittee of the conference issued on 


December 15, 1942, “* A Statement by Southern 
Negroes,” in which, under four heads, they pre- 
sented their ease. 

Political and Civil Rights. Declaring that the 
ballot is the “safeguard of democracy,” they 
asked for (1) abolition of the poll tax; (2) 
abolition of the white primary; (3) abolition 
of “all forms of discriminatory practices, eva- 
sions of the law, and intimidations of citizens. 

” Further, they asked that “exclusion of 
Negroes from jury service ... be discontinued 
now”; that “abuses of the police power by white 
officers of the law... not only for the safety of 
Negroes, but for the dignity and fundamental 
purpose of the law” be stopped; that provisions 
“in the publie carriers and terminals where 
segregation of the races is currently mandatory” 
be the same for both races; that American citi- 
zens support legislation, state or federal, against 
the crime of lynching; and that in the adminis- 
tration of social programs dealing with such 
matters as “wage and rent control” Negroes 
have a place. 

Education. On the ground that “equal oppor- 
tunity for all citizens is the foundation of the 
democratic faith and of the Christian ethic,” the 
subeommittee asked for better Negro schools, in- 
volving “equalization of salaries” for teachers of 
like training and experience, regardless of race; 
increased appropriations for school buildings; 
school programs that will meet the needs of 
Negro children socially and culturally; length- 
ening of the school term; provision for the 
higher education of Negroes; admission of 
“qualified” Negroes to school boards; and the 
“use of Negro enforcement officers of truancy 
and compulsory education laws.” 

Agricuiture. Calling attention to the fact 
that Negroes constitute 33 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the South and conceding that the South 
is “economically handicapped,” the statement, 
nevertheless, advocates “(1) written contracts; 
(2) longer lease terms; (3) higher farm wages 
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for day laborers; (4) balanced farm programs lustrating the principles involved. The “blunders” 
. ’ of American speech are pointed out and ample assist- 
including food and feed crops for present ten- ance is given in acquiring, without undue elaboration, 
the correct usage required “in a modern office.” 
e 


; FLETCHER, RoBERT SAMUEL. A History of Oberlin 
eral assistance to Negro farmers, for “equitable College—F rom Its Foundation through Civil War 
distribution of funds for teaching agriculture (Two volumes). Pp. xxvili+ 1004 (inclusive), 


: 9 » . Illustrated. blished by the college, Oberlin, 
in Negro land-grant colleges,” and for Negro egg Puntished Gy Tis comage, _ 


ants and day laborers’’—this in the interest of 
the section as a whole. A plea is made for fed- 


“ 


membership in “farmers’ organizations and eco- In tracing the history of Oberlin College, which was 

a first to admit Negro students and first to grant de- 

nomie co-operatives. grees to women, from its religious beginnings in 1833 

’ ay, ™ to the present, the author of this work, as he states 

Social Welfare and Health. The subcom- in the preface, accomplished his 12-year task with 

ie me : : a = a an eye upon the larger American scene in its “social, 
mittee thinks that the social and economic prob- intellectual, and political” aspects. 

lems of the Negro are a “reflection of deficien- e 


cies in- economic opportunity,” although, even Freeman, Frank N., and M. A. WENGER. The 
with improved economie status, he will still be Chicago Mental Growth Battery—Ten Tests of 
Graded Difficulty for the Study of Intellectual 
Development (accompanied by a set of tests). 
the encouragement of seeing doctors of his own Pp. v+58. The University of Chicago Press. 
1943. $1.00. 
; The battery includes six verbal and four nonverbal 
workers” in publie hospitals and other health tests selected as fulfilling the requirements deter- 
: “ik é mined upon after a survey of “available types of 
organizations. In addition, the subcommittee language and nonlanguage tests of intellectual be- 
: . havior” and after a program testing 24 of these 
advocates “the extension of slum clearance and types. 


in need of “facilities in public hospitals” and 


race and Negro “publie health nurses and social 


; a 
erection of low-cost housing as a general as well 


-al “ son? Rowe, CLYDE EUGENE. The Writing of Infrequently 
qc sc vo i or € ‘ ‘ y , 
as pecial group advantage. Used Words 


in Shorthand. Pp. viii+90. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1943. $1.60. 


RECENT A . A study of the problems and techniques of  short- 
hand that paves the way for further investigation 
of difficulties in the teaching of the subject. A Ph.D. 

7 


dissertation. 
e 


: SHIPLEY, JOSEPH T. (editor). Dictionary of World 
- i" " yar > 7% ‘ ° ere. 4 ° 
Art Education and the War. Pp. 72. Illustrated. Literature: Criticism—Forms—Technique. Pp. 
>, - J > ‘nat: Tana rea ‘ . > Yn. ne ° ° . - 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co xv +633. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
Y 20} 2 Ly OF - _ ° si aa 
lumbia University. 1943, $1.25. 40th St., New York City. 1943. $7.50. 
Brushing aside such generalities as “the need of art A comprehensive overview of all forms of literature 
in life, this book, sponsored by members of the fine- —its schools of thought, periods of development, and 
arts staff of Teachers College, aims to show how art other contributory factors of interest to “creator, 
museums and the development of creative art at ele critic, or receptor,” who seeks to understand the 
mentary and high-school levels may have a distinct literary achievement of mankind. 
function in war and in peace by drawing nations and 5 
peoples closer together and making of the individual id 
life “a more unified and consistent whole.” i ne . a 
‘a is Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road. Pp. viii+ 
e 54. Illustrated. The Committee on Rural Edu- 
BLACKWELL, GORDON W. Toward Community Un- cation, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 1943. 
derstanding (prepared for the Commission on The pamphlet deals with rural problems and recom- 
Teacher Education) Pp. viii + 98 ACE. Wash- mends a detailed program of action for the ameliora- 
sheng ay _ - — A the sa - tion of rural-school conditions. The Farm Founda- 
ington, D. C. 1948. 75¢. tion of Chicago has financed the work of the 
A report on the attitude of teachers toward the com- committee. 
munities in which they reside, the experimental stage e 
of co-operation between them, and the results of Bila! nase Tere es 
such efforts in various parts of the country. TULEEN, LAWRENCE F., GEORGE S. Porter, and 
ARTHUR Houston. Prepare Yourself !—Physics 
Experiments with Practical Applications. Pp. 
DEFFENDALL, P. H. Actual Business English (re- vi+298. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman. 1943. 
vised). Pp. xiv+473. Illustrated. Macmillan. 96¢. 
1943. $1.84. A pupils’ edition (a teachers’ edition is in prepara- 
A book for high-school use comprising a review of tion) of a laboratory course in physics that will en- 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation; training in com- able the student to observe, analyze, and classify, 
position related to business letters; and exercises il develop a hypothesis, and test it ‘fon his own.” 
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